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* Pictoribus atque poetis 
Quidlibet audendi semper fuit equa potestas.” 
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“ Q that mine enemy would write a book.” 


THE editor of a periodical paper is frequently re- 
minded of the fable of the old man and his ass—One 
says that your numbers are too light, another that they 
are too heavy, a third that they are too learned, and a 
fourth that they are too silly; some goodnatured per- 
sons perhaps may be found, who to save himself the 
trouble of thinking, or uttering his thoughts at all, 
} 


will carelessly say, * O, I don’t know, I like them 
very well.’”—This, however, is but * damning with 
faint praise;” or resembling the silence of a professed 
critic on the first performance of an actor,—a silence 
more mortifying than censure. We acknowledge that 
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we are dull, and that were there another Pope, we 
should probably be admitted as a conspicuous charac- 
ter in another Dunciad; but, as when the sun sets a 
man must walk in darkness, or borrow artificial light; 
so in the decline of fortune, in the absence of her in- 
Vigorating beam, the author becomes wrapt in melan- 
choly gloom, feels that his labours are but the forced 
and precocious fruits of necessity, insipid in their 
taste, till the enlivening smile of public patronage re- 
vivify his drooping powers and encourage them to ex- 
pand with luxuvience from their natural essence. 

' Besides, the mind cannot easily reconcile itself to 
the thoughts and duties of a reversed situation on for- 
tune’s wheel, nor be at all times patient under its 1m- 
positions; it is true that we are hut dust, and that to 
dust we must return, but no man likes to be smother- 
ed in dust while living: nor is this aversion confined to 
males: we have no hesitation in saying, that notwith- 
standing all the professions of love, tenderness and de- 
votion we are daily hearing, there could not be found 
one widow in Philadelphia who would, like the widows 
of Malabar, consent to be buried alive with her deceas- 
ed husband; we will venture farther, and assert that it 
would be difficult to find one young female satisfied 
with the state of widowhood; it is true that some may 
not larnent the loss of their departed consort with so 
much poignancy of crief as others; still 1s there a rest- 
lessness excited by a change of situation which is far 
different fiom resignation and peace of mind, Again 
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—Is it to be supposed that Charles the fifth, or cardinal 
Wolsey, in their respective monasteries, could resolve 
all feeling into content, or imbibe at once the thoughts 
of ordinary monks? could they banish all recollection 
of their past glory, and think that they had never been 
otherwise than what they then were!—if so, they pos- 
sessed powers of obliviscence,of the existence of which 
we are not aware,—-probably from never having heard 
of a Lethzan stream, excepting those that wafied their 
war-killed soldiers to the ocean, in either of their re- 
spective countries. 


But to return to our subject,— When a man is 


“‘ Whipp’d and scourg’d with rods, 
Nettled and stung with pismires,” 

goaded and tortured—till like a hunted bull he is criv- 
en to distractionx—in what part of the scattered rem- 
nants of his mind can he find a residence for the soft 
amenities of spirit? from what part of a distempered 
and chaotic brain is wit to scintillate! or where is me- 
mory to hold her seat? 


Tell us, ye noble stoics, who build philosophy on the fas 
contents of iron chests, fortitude on the structure of — 
their locks, and happiness on the contemplation of He 
them, tg 

** Say, for you know what it is to be wise.” "f 


The answer is ready, 
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© *Tis but to be rich. 
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Behold that man— 


The sciences are in his notes, 
Aris in his golden store; 
His virtues every broker quotes, 

His talents ali adore. 
Yet, as is the general fate of genius, will there be 
found even in this case several exceptions from w7i- 
versal adoration; some will say that his scientific notes 
are plagiarisms, though they all will acknowledge him 
a connoisseur in the arts; others again say that his 
virtues are merely the offspring of self-interest, but 
that his ¢a/ents are splendid—when brought to the 
light. As to himself, he plods along in careless inde- 
pendence counting his gains; but should he occasion- 
ally experience some marks of disapprobation in the 
exercise of his virtues, he contents himself with the 
following contemplation, 

‘“* Populus me sibilat, at mihi plaudo 

Ipse domi, simul ac nummos contemplar in arca. 
« The people may abuse me, but I applaud myself 

at home while I am contemplating the money in my 


Now, this is net, or at least very seldom is, the case 
with an author; if he is poor he may enrich himself to 
he sure, if at the same time dishonest, by the prosti- 


tution of his talents, and the greater his servility the 


greater will be his profits; he may make himself the 


Petronius arbiter, or as the Roman wretch was more 
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Perhaps three more adroit champions in tne art of 
invective could scarcely be found than Junius, Horne 
Tooke and Johnson; and each, original and peculiar 
in his own sphere—They had it is true one quality 
common to them all, an uncorquerable pertiiacity 
derived from confidence in their respective talents 
which they considered as an adamantine sileld against 
all shame. The invective of Junius is nervous, con- 
centrated and smoothly polished; Tooke oppuscs at 
once his daring front to the sturm, Is rou ! trom ir- 
ritation, -but energetic from independence, what he 
dares do, he dares to ex: ibit and to justi/v; he is with- 
out mask, and shows his honest face; if he is satiri- 
cal, he avows himself the author of the satire, and 
abides the consequences—Junius played with his “ ad 
libitum” task with freedom, as students do in their 
private chambers, when no hearers are by, till he be- 
came perfect, then stole it into the world insidiously 
and anonymously—Johnson attacked Junius without 
provocation, but apparently without malignancy, yet 
did he never reply on fafer to Horne Tooke in con- 
sequence of his severe animadyersions; but he attacks 
lord Chesterfield with the noble independence of a 
great and injured mind—We only mention the above 
to show how dangerous is the author’s path, and that 
if such great men as those we have now mentioned 
could not escape the revilings of their cotemporaries 
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there can be little hope for the mere satellites of learn- 
ing—Yet stop—In Horne Tooke’s Diversions of Pur- 
ley we just now remember to \have seen something 
to this effect after a severe criticism on Doctor John- 
son, “ I never have read the preface to his dictionary 
without shedding a tear.” Had Doctor Johnson been 
a simple violet in the garden of literature, we might 
have considered this tear as a dew drop reviving a 
drooping flower, but Johnson was, and is, the sturdy 
oak of literature, and if some discoloured leaves are 
seen on the exterior branches, let them be considered 
but as the effect of a rich soil urging the trunk toa 
too prolific luxuriance of expansion where the sap 
failed in its feeble support to the extremities, and 
which on/y could become the prey of the envious 


blast. 
‘Something too much of this.” 


CURIOUS CHARACTERS. 


THE following extracts are from original letters 
from an American traveller in Europe, to his friend 
in this country. The description immediately follow- 
ing of three extraordinary characters is taken from a 
letter dated Rome, January 30th, 1803, 

One is an old octogenarian gentleman, who is still 
known by a title, which he had, I presume, about fifty 
years ago, Governor Ellis. This title he derived 
from having been a governor of Georgia, in the 
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properly called, the Arbiter Nequitiz, to an abandon- 
ed emperor, and teach him how to fiddle over the ru- 
ins of an inflamed city; or he may become the hired 
instrument of the vengeance of private pique, or the 
tool of a public party; he may be bought to ruin the 
private character of the virtuous, and establish the suc- 
cess of the villain; he may be bought to the attempt of 
demoralizing society in its heart’s core, and the pro- 
fanation of religion even on the altar of his God—he 
may—but enough, if a man will sell himself for the 
commission of one wrong, he will for another; and if 
we wanted to hire a murderer, we would fix upon a 
man who had already bartered his principles for gold. 

But far different is it with the honest and moral au- 
thor, whose sole ambition is, while preserving integri- 
ty of style and conduct, to promote the interests of 
society; for such there are few bidders,—in the first 
instance;—perseverance, however, effects much, and 
at last the works ofthe moralist triumph over those of 
Rochester, Anacreon Moore, &c. &c. 

But till then each home-bred effort must languish, 
unless fostered by the welcome of the public, or by 
vhat will induce it, the ladies’ smiles. Look into the 
history of Greece; would Mimnermus have ever tun- 
ed his enraptured notes, if the beautiful Nanno of Ce- 
lophon had never smiled? or would he ever have sung 
so weil, if she had never smiled so sweet/y? Were not 
the loves and the graces the mothers of the younger 


muses’ let them but inspire the old—all will vet be 
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well. The lute which once breathed strains that pleas- 
ed is now unfortunately broken, but though the notes 
of ‘hat are lost, some other instrument may yet be 
touchec, that to the voice of friendly favour may not 


return an inharmonious sound. 


But to revert to our motto, taken from an authority 
that few wiil doubt—‘ O that mine enemy would write 
a book!” Is there not an implication to be drawn from 
it that the writer of a book exposes himself to all the 
shafts of animosity or malignity that can be hurled at 
him? Let us contemplate for a moment the conduct of 
three cotemporary authors, each of supreme abilities, 
let us see how 


‘© Torva Lena lupum sequitur, lupus ipse capellam 
Florentem cytisum sequitur laciva puella.” 


‘We should have stopt our quotation in the middle of 
the first line, regarding the applicability of it to the 
characters we are about to mention. The rest, how- 
ever, will if superfluous or inappropriate in f¢Ais in- 
stance be consentaneous to others of a similar na- 
ture.) 

John Horne Tooke lashes Johnson, and declares that 
his dictionary is a disgrace to the English language: 
Johnson brands Junius with every opprobrious epithet 
that his command of the English language could be- 
stow; and Junius enlists in the proscribing rank of 
the self murdering triumvirate by attacking the philo- 
sopher of Purley. 
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United States, under the royal government. He serve. 
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ed many years as anaval officer under the grandfather 
of George III. who, you will recollect, is now turned 
of sixty. He performed a circumnavigatory voyage 
before Cook, and that celebrated navigator served un- 
der him in an inferior station. His yoyage will be 
found under the name of Ellis’s Voyages round the 





world, in Mavor’s collection, and I dare say, that ma- 
ny of us, in reading it, have supposed the man to have 
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been buried for halfa century past. 





he For the last thirty years he has retired to Naples 
ie to pass the residue of his life; till within a few years 
be he has passed his summers in journies to Russia and 
the North, and his winters in the south, preserving 
i by that means a perpetual summer, extremely favour- 
. able to longevity. For the last twenty years he has 


be 


= abstained from animal food, but has supplied the want 
of it by a very strong soup, which, with a single glass 
of wine, forms a constant diet. 

He is extremely fond of society, and whenever 
there is a ball or converzazione, the governor gene- 
rally passes an hour init. He retains his faculties fully, 
which are ofa superior grade; heis an elegant clas- 
sic scholar, and his language in common conversation 
is a perfect model for an accomplished man. He hasa 
great turn for poetry, which he repeats with astonish- 
ing memory whenever requested. He did me the fa- 
vour to lend me a satire on manners, which he has 


just finished. He lived in the house witha Russian 
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princess, whom I shall soon notice. She was no youth, 
having nearly reached her nineticth year. The gallant 
old gentleman wrote a few couplets in compliment 
to his youthful neighbour, at which she, however, 
took offence, observing that she did not choose to be 
the subject of public notice, even in cornplimentary 
canzonets. I heard the old gentleman complain of 
this, failure of return for his gallantry. 

This princess was as extraordinary a character as 
the governor. She like him had retired to milder 
skies to reinvigorate her decaying fabric. She was 
the most hospiiable foreigner at Naples; her house 
was one of the pleasantest resorts for all strangers of 
character who visited the city. Her ruling passion 
Was Say society, and never did a woman exhibit the 
truth of Pope’s sentiment more truly. Hers was never 
stronger than in death. For many weeks before her 
death, it was known to herself and cvery oi2 around 
her, that she would soon die, but she expressed a 
strone wish that she might survive the first day of the 
new year, decuuse she was resolved to give a briltiant 
féte on that day; she died, I believe, before; but as 
she was in the habit of receiving her friends on cer- 
tain days, who amused themselves with cards, &c. 
she insisted that it should be continued during her 
illness; and in fact after she was speechiess, the night 
of her death, she had a party who took leave of her, 
and she died before morning!!! To finish the scene, 
as it commenced, according to the fashion of great 
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people in their country, her body was exposed in state, 
as it is termed, for three days, and was there visited 
by those friends whom her living hospitality had con- 
tributed to amuse. 

I met several timesin Naples a young German offi- 
cer, whose history was very interesting to me, not on- 


ly as it was wonderful in itself, but as it proves that | 


the Austrians did not yield the palm to the French in 
point of bravery. I have always believed, that num- 
bers, rather than courage or conduct, achieved the 
victories of France. This young officer was of the 
first family in Germany; he is one of the princes of 
the Lichtenstein family. He commanded a regiment 
of cavalry in the Austrian service, and as he was of 
high rank, his regiment was a large one; it consisted 
of eighteen hundred men. As it suffered in engage- 
ments, it was constantly recruited; so that in the 
course of shat short war he lost out of that regiment, 
whose compliment was only eighteen hundred men, 
nine thousand seven hundred; 1 repeat it, nine thou- 
sand seven hundred; and he and another officer are 
the only ones serving in the regiment, who first en- 
gaged in it this last war. The prince has received mas 
ny severe wounds, and is now in Italy for his health. 
He is not, I think, more than thirty years of age. I 
think these three characters well worthy of notice; 
they certainly do not occur at every corner. 
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EDUCATION. No. II. 


NO writer on this subject has (perhaps) been more 
frequently quoted than Solomon;—but, with deference 
to men of learning, we think his maxims have been 
sometimes introduced without a sufficient elucidation 
of his original meaning. The instructions of those ac- 
quainted with the learned languages, caution us to be- 
ware of adopting in the dimited literal sense, subjects 
of metaphorical allusion; in the infancy of languages, 
we are told that, objects of our external senses, were 
selected for the purpose of explaining intellectual 
ideas, that a figurative style was then intentionally, 
and perhaps necessarily preferred. May we not then 
Without presumption infer, that when Solomon says, 
‘ Fle that spareth the rod hateth his cwn son,” and in 
other similar expressions, he adopts the term only as 
the emdlem of that necessary authority and corrective 
influence which it is ever the duty of the parent or in- 
structor to exercise over erring youth, and not as the 
instrument itself. And we think we may venture to 
presume not only that Solomon himself never did, 
but that he never intended to recommend the use of 
the instrument we now call the rod, or any kind of cor- 
poreal punishment, except in cases of the extremest 
necessity. 

We are well aware that by this presumption we at 
once contend with contrary opinions of high authori- 
ty; but as we have before observed, our object is truth; 
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and in the pursuit of it, though we shall endeavour to 
preserve an humility correspondent to our talents, we 
shall not shrink from the performance of any duty we 
sincerely believe to be within the scope of them. 

We declare in the first place our wishes, in the next 
our intentions; our wishes are to abolish as much as 
possible the application of corporal chastisement to 
children; our intentions are to plead for a restriction 
ofit—But before we attempt the success of either, we 
shall endeavour to prove that the misinterpretation of 
words alone, and the adoption of sensible objects where 
only intellectual ideas were intended, have contributed 
in a great degree to the introduction of scripture as a 
sanction to the general personal chastisement of chil- 
dren. 

“ He that spareth the rod hateth his own child,” it 
is sald, says Solomon.—Our object is not to dispute 
the maxims of Solomon on this head, but to inquire 
what they really were. 

The first time the word rod is mentioned in the old 
testament (excepting Jacob’s policy) is in the 4th 
chap. Exod. 2 verse, “ And the Lord said unto him 
(Moses) what is that in thine hand? And he said,a rod.” 

This certainly could be no other instrument than a 
shepherd’s wand or stick; for Moses was at that time 

keeping Jethro’s flock; but immediately afierwards 
we find it assigned to him as the embiem of his future 
authority. “ And thou shalt take this red in thine hand, 
wherewith thou shall de signs.’ 
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‘Again we are inform- 
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ed; “ And Moses took, the rod of God in his hand.?— 
Let us now observe for what purpose—* That they» 
(the Israelites) might believe that the God of their 
fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac and 
the God of Jacob, had appeared unto him.” It seems 
then, from this earliest instance of the mention of a 
rod, and also from its mechanical formation, that it 
was delivered to Moses, not as the instrument of cor- 
poral infliction on the Israelites, but as the type or 
emblem of his delegated authority alone. 

The second instance we shall introduce is from the 
i7th chapter of Numbers. 

‘*‘ And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, 

Speak unto the children of Israel, and take of every 
one of them a rod according to the house of their fa- 
thers, of all their princes according to the house of their 
fathers, twelve rods: write thou every man’s name upon 
his rod. 

“ And thou shalt write Aaron’s name upon the rod 
of Levi; for Ove shall be for the Aead of the house of 


their fathers.”’ 


Again, verse 6. 
‘‘ And Moses spake unto the children of Israel, and 


every one of their princes gave him a rod a piece, for 
each prince one, according to their fathers’ houses, 
even twelve rods; andthe rod of Aaron was among 


the rods. 
«“ And Moses laid up the rods before the Lord in 


the tabernacle of witness.” 
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Now these rods could be no other than the emblems 





of authority which distinguished each one as the head 4 ‘ 
? of the house of his fathers, they were not the instru- vi 
ments of correction, but the type of power. E ai 
We will consider next the sense in which the fa- ‘7 

ther of Solomon adopts the word.—In the 23d, which ef 
% is one of the Psalms of David, he observes—“ Yea, iA 
é though I walk through the vailey of the shadow of ae, 
2 death, I will fear no evil, for thou art with me; thy rod ; ; 
% and thy staff they comfort me.” : * 
fs The whole of this beautiful poetical effusion is alle- ae 
4 gorical. The rod is the emblem of authority and good 

3 government, the staff of support and nourishment— 

z for in a preceding verse he observes—“ He maketh 

iH me to lie down in green pastures, he leadeth me be- 

. side the still waters. 

| “ He restoreth my soul: he leadeth me in the path 

é of righteousness for his name’s sake.” ; 

® Here our ideas embrace a beautiful exemplification 

@ of the just exercise of authority; for as David observes, 

3 the Lord being his shepherd, he shail not want; for 

* his rod, that is his paternal authority, maxes him He 

/ down in green pastures, or In a literal sense, by con- 

4 hning him to virtuous and useful habits, resiricts him 

} » from wandering in the pursuit of vicious indulgences; 

: and his staff, that is, his supporting influence, leads 

we 

: : him for refreshment to the untroubled fountain of 





truth. . 
- We have only one more explanation of the wor 
= rod to introduce before we examine Solomon’s mean- ‘ 
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lf ing in Avs use of it; and this is taken from the 125th 
Psalm. “ For the rod of the wicked shall not rest upon 
the lot of the righteous.” 


~ 
~ 
“s 

=o ~rvoe - 


at | We would place this in a literal sense thus;—The 
| wicked shall have no permanent authority over the 
righteous; lest the righteous fut forth thetr hands— 
ita | (A SYMBOL of obedience ov intreaty) to iniquity. It is 
sq | common in the old testament to use the effect for the 


— 
shh 


cause, iniquity consequently implies the workers of 
q | iniquity. 
‘. i This passage then according to our interpretation 
{| ie means in the language of the present day, The wick- 
ed shall have no permanent authority over the right- 


' 5 

7 i eous, lest the righteous should be forced to yield obe- 
| | dience to, or seek protection from the wicked. 

| Isaiah says, * The rod of mine anger and the staff 
in their hand, is méne indignation.” 


if. Ezekiel, “ I will cause you to pass under the rod” — 





symbol of submission on the one side, authority on 
the other. 
t Micah, “ #7ear the rod and who hath appointed it.” 
ry Again. “ Feed the people with thy rod.” 





From the foregoing quotations it is evident that the 
‘ word rod is at least freguenciy used as the symbol of FR 
authority, may we not therefore without presumption fF 


suppose, and without danger believe, that the same f= 


nt Si eal 


Pl. wors! is used generally by Solomon ina similar sense!” 
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| To be continued. 
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THE following is the production of Mr. Allston, a 
native genius in painting and poetry. Any person of 
taste who has seen his paintings must know that he 
can write, and any person who reads his writings must 
know that he can paint—to these he adds the accom- 
plishments of a finished scholar and a polished gentle- 
man; and yet—he is an American. 


THE PAINT-KING. 


FAIR Ellen was once the delight of the young; 

No damsel could with her compare; 
Her charms were the theme of the heart and the tengue, 
And bards without number in extacies sung 

The beauty of Ellen the fair. 


But Ellen, though lovers in regiments threw 
The darts of their eyes at her heart, 
From sorrow no pitying sympathy knew; 
For, cold as an icicle-shower, they drew 
Not a drop from that petrified part. 


Yet still did the heart of fair Ellen implore 
A something that could not be found; 

Like a sailor it seem’d on a desolate shore, 

With nor house, nor a twee, nor a sound but the roar 
Of breakers high dashing around. 


From object to object, still, still would she stray, 
Yet nothing, alas! could she find; 


Through Novelty’s mazes she rambled all day, 
K 2 
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And even at midnight, so restless they say, 
In sleep would run after the wind. 


Nay, rather than sit like a statue so still, 
When the rain made her mansion a pound, 
Up and down would she go, like the sails of a mill, 
And pat every stair, like a wood-pecker’s bill, 
From the tiles of the roof to the ground. 


One morn, as the maid from her casement reclined, 
Pass’d a youth with a frame in his hand. 

The casement she closed; not the eye of her mind; 

For do all she could, no, she could not be blind; 
Still before her she saw the youth stand. 


‘¢ And what can he do,” said the maid with a sigh, 
‘¢ Ah! what with that frame can he do? 

I wish I could know it:”” When suddenly by 

The youth pass’d again; and again did her eve 
The frame, and a sweet picture view. 


‘Oh! sweet, lovely picture!” the fair Ellen sigh’d, 
“ T must see thee again or I die;” 
‘Then under her white chin her bonnet she tied, 
And after the youth, and the picture she hied, 
Till the youth, looking back, met her eye. 


‘‘ Fair damsel,” said he, (and he chuckled the while,) 
“ This picture, I see, you admire; 

Then take it, I beg you, perhaps ’twill beguile 

Some moments of sorrow: (pray pardon my smile) 
Or, at least, keep you home by the fire.” 
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THE WHIM. 


Then Ellen the gift, with delight and surprise, 
From the cunning young stripling received. 
But she knew not the poison that enter’d her eyes, 
When beaming with rapture, they gazed on her prize, . 
Yet thus was fair Ellen deceived! ) beg 
‘Twas a youth, o’er the form of a statue inclined; 
And the sculptor he seem’d of the stone; 
Yet he languish’d, as though for its beauty he pined, 
And gazed, as the eyes of the statue so blind 
Refiected the beams of his own. 


‘Twas the tale of the sculptor, Pygmalion of old; 
Fair Ellen remember’d and sigh’d, 

“ Ah! could’st thou but lift from that marble so cold, 

Thine eye so enchanting, thy arms should enfold, 
And press me this day as thy bride.” 


She said, when behold, from the canvass arose 
The youth—and he stepp’d from the frame; 

With a furious joy, his fond arms did enclose 

The love-plighted Fllen; and, clasping, he froze 
The blood of the maid with his flame! 


; iy 
She turn’d, and beheld on each shoulder a wing. | a 
“ Oh! heaven!” cried she, “ who art thou!” (| < 
From the roof to the ground did his fierce answer ring, si 
When frowning, he thunder’d, ‘* Iam the Paint-King! t4 
And mine, lovely maid, thou art now!” £ 


Then high from the ground did the grim monster lift 
The loud-screaming maid, like a blast; 
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116 THE WHIM. 


And he sped through the air, like a meteor swift, 
While the clouds, wand’ring by him, did fearfully 
drift 
To the right and the left as he pass’d. 


Now, suddenly sloping his hurricane flight, 
With an eddying whirl he descends; 
The air all below him becomes black as night, 
And the ground where he treads, as if moved with 
affright, 
Like the surge of the Caspian bends. 


“Tam here!” said the fiend, and he thundering knock’d 
At the gates of a mountainous cave: 

The gates opened wide, as by magic unlock’d, 

W hile the peaks of the-mount, reeling toand fro, rock’d, 
Like an island of ice on the wave. 


“ Oh! mercy!” cried Ellen, and swoon’d in his arms, 
But the Paimt-King, he scoff’d at her pain; 
«“ Prithee, love,” said the monster, “ what mean these 
alarms.”’ 
She hears not, she sees not the terrible charms 


That wake her to horror again. 


She opens her lids; but no longer her eyes 
Behol! the fair youth she would woo: 
Now eppe srs toe Paint-King in his natural guise; 
His face, iike a palette of villainous dies, 
Black and white, red and yellow, and blue. 
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THR WHIM. 117 


On a bright polish’d throne, of prismatical* spar, 
Sat the mosaic fiend like a clod; 

While he rear’d in his mouth a gigantic cigar 

Twice as big as the light-house, though seen from afar, 
On the coast of the stormy Cape-Cod. 


And anon, as he puff ’d the vast volumes, were seen, 
In horrid festoons on the wall, 
Legs and arms, heads and bodies, emerging between; 
Like the drawing-room grim of the Scotch Sawney 
Beane, 
By the devil dress’d out for a ball. 


“ Ah me!” cried the damsel, and fell at his feet, 
“ Must I hang on these walls to be dried?”’ 
“ Oh, no!” said the fiend, while he sprung from his 
seat, 
«A. far nobler fortune thy person shall meet; 
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Into paint will I grind thee, my bride: 


Then, seizing the maid by her dark auburn hair, 
An oil-jug he plung’d her within. 
Seven days, seven nights, with the shrieks of despair, 
Did Ellen in torment convulse the dun alr, 
All cover’d with oil to the chin. 
On the morn of the eighth, on a huge sable stone, 


Then Ellen, all reeking, he laid; 
With a rock for his muller, he crush’d every bone; 


* This being a free country, I have taken the liberty, for 


the sake of the metre, to alter the word prismatic, as above. 
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But though ground tc irlly, still, still did she groan; 
For lite nad fi fook not the maid. 


Now reaching his pele.te, with masterly care, 
Fach tint on its surfice he spread; 

The biue of her eyes, and ihe brown of her hair, 
The pear! and the white of her forehead so fair, 
And her fips’ and her cheeks’ rosy red. 
Then stamping his foot, did the monster exclaim, 
¢ Now I brave, cruel Fiiry, thy scorn?” 
When lo! from a chasm vni.tnom’d there came 

A smail tiny chariot of roze-cciour’d flame, 


By ateam of ten glo ms upborne. 


Enthroned in the midst or nerald bright, 
Fair Geraldine sat w peer; 
e iirst blush of light, 


: noon-ciouded white, 


Her robe was the gleam « 
And her mantle the fleece 


And a beam o: the n vas her spear. 


In a voice that soft stole on ine still charmed air, 
Like the first gentle accent of Ive, 

Thus spake from her chariot the Fairy so fair: 

“ T come at thy call—but, oh, Paint-King, beware, 
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Beware, if again you deceive! 


¢°'T is true,” said the monster,“thou queen of my heart, 
Thy portrait I oft have essay’d; 

Yet ne’er to the canvas could I with my art 

The least of thy wonderful beauties impart: 


And my failure with scorn you repaid. 
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THE WHIM. 118 


& « Now I swear, by the light of the Comet-King’s tail!” ‘2 
. And he tower’d with pride as he spoke, } Aq 


« If again with these magical colours I fail, \ 
The crater of Etna shall hence be my jail, 
And my food shall be sulphur and smoke. 





« But if I succeed, then, oh fair Geraldine! re 
4 Thy promise with rapture I claim, 
- And thou, queen of Fairies, shalt ever be mine, | 


The bride of my bed; and thy portrait divine 
Shall fill all the earth with my fame.” 


He spake; when, behold the fair Geraldine’s form 

. On the canvas enchantingly »!ow’d; 

His touches, they flew like the leaves in a storm; 

» And the pure, pearly white, and the carnation warm, 


Saale Mea es 


a Contending in harmony, flow’d. 
= 


And now did the portrait a twin-sister seem 
To the figure of Geraldine fair: 
With the same sweet expression did faithfully teem 


Each muscle, each feature; in short, not a gleam om 
Was lost of her beautiful hair. j 
. : f 

Twas the Fairy herself; but, alas! her blue eyes fj 
Sull a purple did ruefully lack; b 


_ And who shall describe the terrific surprise 
_ That seized the Paint-King, when, behold, he descries 
4 Not a speck on his palette of black! ‘7 


_ “Tam lost!’’ said the fiend, and he shook like a leaf; 
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He saw the lost pupils of Ellen with grief 
In the jaws of a mouse, and the sly little thief 
Whisk away from his sight with a bound. 


‘ Tam lost!” said the fiend, and he fell like a stone: 
Then rising the Fairy in ire, 

With a touch of her finger she loosen’d her zone, 

(While the limbs on the wall gave a terrible groan:) 
And she swell’d to a column of fire. 


Her spear now a thunder-bolt flash’d in the air, 
And sulphur the vault fill’d around: 
She smote the grim monster; and now by the hair 





High lifting, she hurl’d him in speechless despair 
Down the depths of the chasm profound. 


Then waving, with. smiles, o’er the picture her spear, 





«“ Come forth!” said the good Geraldine; 
When, behold, from the canvas fair Ellen appear! 
In feature, in person more lovely than e’er, 


With grace more than ever divine! 
——2? +o 


MAXIM. 


O Zimmerman! after all that you have said to re- i, 
commend solitude, what can we think of it, but as the By 
retreat of the vain, the humility of the proud, or the i 
bravery of the coward? If the world insults me, shall £ 
I fly irom it O no! To the right face. ; 
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